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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


«The largest of the Birds of Prey, undoubt- 
edly,” said Uncle Thomas, ‘is the (:olden Ea- 
le. It inhabits all the wilder parts of Europe, 
andis also found in other parts of the world. 
They are, however, only to be found among wild 
and savage scenery, preferring for their place of 
habitation the lonely and elevated peaks of the 
highest mountains, where, from their great pow- 
et, they harbor secure from the storm and the 
tempest.” 

“ Are they very large, Uncle Thomas?” ask- 
ed Jane—** Larger than this bird?’’ pointing to 
afine Falcon, which occupied a prominent place 
in the little museum already referred to. 

“Yes, dear!”? said Uncle Thomas; ‘they are 
much larger, very much larger than that. Like 
all other animals, they are of course subject to 
variations in size; their development in some 
measure depending on the plentifulness or scarci- 
ty of their food during the time they are in the 
nest, and indeed during the whole period until 
they arrive at their full growth; but the average 
size of the mature Bird is usually about three 
feet in length, measuring from the point of the 
beak to the tip of the tail, while the wings from 
point to point measure between six and seven 
feet.” 

“They must be very powerful animals, Uncle 
Thomas,” remarked Mary. 

“So strong, that they frequently carry off 
lambs and other small animals to their nests,” 
said Uncle Thomas; ‘‘ and it is said that they 
have even occasionally carried away children. 
About a hundred years ago an incident of this 
kind is said to have occurred in Norway. While 
aboy about two years old was passing between 
his father’s cottage and a field at no great dis- 
tance,in which his parents were at work, an 
Eagle pounced upon him and flew off with him. 
His parents, attracted by his shrieks, saw their 
dear child carried off to an inaccessible rock, and 
hotwithstanding all their efforts, they were una- 
ble to rescue him.” 

“And was the poor dear child killed, Uncle 
Thomas?” asked Jane. 

_“It appears from the story that he was,”’ said 
nele Thomas, ‘‘ and unfortunately it is not the 
only instance of a similar kind. In one of the 
troe Islands, which lie between the north of 
Scotland and Iceland, an Eagle stooped down 


laid on the ground, close by the place where shé 


was at work. It flew direct to its nest, at the 
point of a high rock so steep and precipitous 
that the boldest bird-catchers had never ventur- 
edto scale it. But the strength of a mother’s 
love overcame all obstacles; she climbed to the 
nest, but alas! she reached it toolate. She found | 
her poor child dead and partly devoured—its lit- 
tle eyes torn out by the cruel bird! 

‘I am happy to say, however,” continued | 
Uncle Thomas, *“ that all attacks of the kind do 
not terminate so fatally. A child which was 
carried off by an Eagle in the Isle of Skye, in 
Scotland, was borne by the huge bird across a 
lake on the banks of whicl it sat down, proba- 
bly for the purpose of feeding on its prey, which 
it perhaps found too heavy to carry farther. 
Fortunately however, it happened that the bird 
alighted at a short distance from some people 
who were herding sheep, and hearing the infant 
cry, they hurried to the spot, frightened away 
the Eagle, and rescued it uninjured.” 

‘““It was very fortunate they were so near,” 
remarked Harry. 

‘It was so,” said Uncle Thomas, ‘and the 
parents in this respect were more fortunate than 
those of another child which was carried off by 
an Eagle from the side of its mother, who was 
at work in the fields. She saw the huge bird 
pounce down on her little darling, but before she 
could run to its assistance it was carried off, and 
she heard its cries as it was borne out of her 
sight, and she saw it no more. This took place 
in Sweden. 

‘** Though the Eagle has long had the charac- 
ter of being a very bold and courageous bird,” 
continued Uncle Thomas, ‘it really does not de- 
serve its good name. It is sometimes called the 
King of Birds, and if the term is limited, so as 
to convey only an idea of its great size and 
strength, it may be permitted; but we must not 
allow ourselves to be misled by a mere name. 
It is in truth almost the least courageous among 











less than half its size.” 

‘** Do they ever attack men?” asked Frank. 

‘Unless when they are forced to put forth 
their strength in self-defence, which is an instinc- 
tive operation which even the weakest animals 
display,” replied Uncle Thomas, “they never 
attack man; at least the only instance which I 
recollect of their threatening to do so is related 
by Captain Flinders, in his account of his voyage 
to New South Wales. 
his officers were walking on shore, a large Ea- 
gle, with fierce looks and out-spread wings, was 
seen bounding towards them; when it arrived 
within a few yards it suddenly stopped and flew 
up intoatree. They had hardly got rid of this 
one, when a second flew towards them as if to 
pounce upon them, but it also stopped short when 
quite close upon them.” 

“T suppose they were afraid, then,” said 
Mary. 

‘*Captain Flinders imagined,” said Uncle 
Thomas, ‘that the Eagles had at first mistaken 
him and his officers for Kangaroos; and as the 
place seemed then quite uninhabated, he conjec- 
tured that the Eagles had never seen a man be- 
fore; and he observed that they fed on those 
animals, as on the appearance of one, the Eagle 
stooped down at once and tore it in pieces in an 
instant. 

“That the Eagle can defend itself very vigor- 
ously, however,” continued Uncle Thomas, ‘ is 





and carried away an infant which its mother had 





proved by an adventure which a young man had 





with one in the Highlands of Scotland. He had 
gone out very early one morning to shoot Rock 
Pigeons, accompanied by a dog of the terrier 
breed. As he stood watching the Pigeons, an 
Nagle came floating over the brow of the preci- 
pice. He took aim and fired, and the bird fell 
to the ground with a broken wing. He attempt- 
ed to master it with his hands, but it fought with 
great determination, and lacerated his hands so 
that he was obliged to desist. He then caused 
his dog to attack it, but though well accustomed 
'to fight with Badgers and with Otters, it soon 
found that they were weak foes compared to the 
Eagle, and ran yelping away. The sportsman 
was at last compelled to knock it on the head 
with the end of his gun, nor was it killed till it 
had received about a dozen heavy blows. He 
\described it as having legs as thick as his 
wrist.” 

‘‘It must have been a very strong Bird,” re- 
marked Jane. 

‘¢ It is perhaps only under the influence of ex- 
treme hunger, or in defence of themselves or 
their young,” continued Uncle Thomas, “that 
the Eagle ever attacks human beings. Probably 
to the former of these is to be attributed the at- 
tack of one on a little boy of which I will now 
tell you:— 

‘* A few years ago, as two boys, the one about 
seven and the other five years old, were amus- 
ing themselves in trying to reap during the time 
that their parents were at dinner, in a field in 
the neighborhood of New York, a large Eagle 
came sailing over them, and with a swoop at- 
tempted to seize the eldest, but luckily missed 
him. Not at all dismayed, the Bird alighted on 
the ground at a short distance, and in a few mo- 
ments repeated the attempt. The bold little fel- 
low defended himself with the sickle in his hand, 
and when the bird rushed upon him, he struck 
it. The sickle entered under the left wing, went 
through the ribs, and proved instantly fatal. On 
being measured, it was found that from the tip 


birds, and is frequently put to flight by those of| of one wing to that of the other, was upwards of 


six feet! Its stomach was opened, and found to 
ceive a scratch.” . 

‘¢ He must have been a bold little fellow,” said 
Jane. 

‘**Do you think you should have fought as de- 
terminedly, John?” asked Mary. 

John was, however, too modest to return an 
answer directly in the affirmative. He merely 


While he and some of|said mildly, “I don’t know, Mary; I hope I 


should.” , 

Uncle Thomas, seeing that this story of the 
valiant defence of the little boy excited so much 
interest among his little auditors, produced a 
portfolio, in which he kept a few choice prints, 
one of which contained a representation of the 
boy defending himself against the Eagle. When 
they had done admiring it, Uncle Thomas con- 
tinued: 

‘Powerful as the Eagle is, it is frequently 
vanquished by the animals on which it seizes. 
It has been observed while soaring into the sky 
with its prey suddenly to falter in its flight, and 
then to fall to the earth as if pierced with a ball 
by some skilful marksman. A game-keeper to 
a Scottish nobleman, who witnessed a scene of 
this kind, hurried to the spot, and found the Ea- 
gle quite dead, and a Stoat, an animal of the 
Weasel kind, severely wounded, struggling by its 
side. The little animal on being seized by the 
Eagle had with instinctive sagacity seized upon 
‘and ruptured one of the principal arteries in the 








be entirely empty. The little boy did not re- 
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Eagle’s neck, and thus brought his enemy to 
the ground.” 

‘¢ | wonder such a large and powerful animal 
as the Eagle did not kill the little Stoat before it 
had time to seize its neck,” said Harry. 

“ Recollect, Harry,” said Jane, ‘that Wea- 
sels are very nimble creatures. As we were 
walking through Langton Wood lately, we saw 
one running about, but it soon got among some 
loose stones and concealed itself.” 

‘«‘ Perhaps,” said Uncle Thomas, “ the Eagle 
had missed its aim when it pounced upon its 
prey, and thus held it insecurely, for so power- 
ful is the force with which it darts upon its ob- 
ject, that it usually kills its victim at one blow. 
When it fails to do this, a contest generally en- 
sues; and powerful as the Eagle is, it does not 
always come off successful. On one occasion, 
one was observed to pounce down upon a Cat. 
The latter darted its sharp claws into the Eagle, 
and clung so that it could not be shaken off. It 
mounted into the air, but still puss held securely, 
and on descending to the ground the struggle 
continued, until some persons who witnessed the 
attack came up and captured both of the com- 
batants. 

«A contest, somewhat of the same kind,” 
continued Uncle Thomas, ‘‘ was observed be- 
tween an Otter and an Eagle. It was witness- 
ed by a party of gentlemen who were enjoying 
the amusement of fishing in one of the Scottish 
Lakes. An Eagle, hovering over the lake, des- 
cried an Otter sleeping on the sunny side of a 
bank near the water’s edge, and pounced upon 
it. Thus attacked, the Otter stood on the alert, 
and prepared to give battle to its assailant, when 
another Eagle appeared, and joined in the at- 
tack. The unfortunate Otter, finding himself 
assaulted on both sides, immediately retreated to 
his favorite element. On reaching the water, 
it attempted to dive, but was powerfully withheld 
by one of the Eagles, whose talons had been fix- 
ed in his skin, which made him redouble his ex- 





ertions for life and liberty. In this way the com- 
bat was long and amusing, till the Eagle, finding 
his claws fairly disengaged, and little used to 
combat on such an element, precipitately beat a 
retreat, and retired with his companion to his 
native mountains.’’— Youth’s Keepsake. 
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From Wilberforce’s Sunday Stories. Second edition. London: 1840. 
THE MAN IN THE DUNGEON, 


There was a deep dungeon—its walls were all 
green and stained with the damp which had long 
hung on them; its floor was made of cold rough 
stones. It had one small window, across which 
were thick iron bars, and it was so narrow and 
so high up, that hardly any light came from it 
to the floor. It was night, and all was quite still 
and silent there; even in the day, no cheerful 
sound came into that sad place; not even a bird’s 
song was ever heard there; scarcely even a fly 
could ever be seen in it; but now it was night, 
and dark, and silent, except when now and then 
the moving of chains was heard on that dungeon’s 
floor. For aman was lying there chained, by 
chains which went round his wrists. But his chains 
made no noise now, for he was lying still; he 
was asleep; sleeping as quietly, and breathing as 
gently asif he were a child. How could he be 
sleeping so gently?’ Did he know where he was? 
Yes, he well knew: and he knew too, that when 
the sun rose the next morning, and woke so many 
persons all around him to their daily work, or 
to their daily pleasures, that it would see him 
led out of that prison to be put to a cruel death; 
for that the very next morning he was to be kill- 
ed. Then surely he must have been some very 
wicked man; for why else should he be in that 
dungeon, why else should he be about to be kill- 
ed. You would the more have thought so if you 
could have seen all; for you would have seen 


each side of him, with their weapons ready to 
slay him if he were to move. Fierce evil-look- 
ing men they were, of dark and savage faces; 
they were asleep, but even in their sleep they 
looked angry and cruel. The gate of the dun- 
geon too was barred and locked, and there were 
four other soldiers asleep outside it; and beyond 
them again was a great iron gate fast closed, so 
that surely he must be a very wicked and des- 
perate man whom they are guarding with this 
strength and care. And yet, if you could look 
into his face, you would see him sleeping quiet- 
ly and calmly. A little child upon the knees of 
his mother, could hardly sleep more gently. 
And could he sleep so, if he were indeed a wick- 
ed man? Could his conscience be asleep when 
he was thus deep in the dungeon, and death 
coming so near to him? No doubt he could not; 
no doubt that his sleep could not have been what 
it was, unless God had been with him there; for 
he was a holy man, one who did indeed love 
God, one who had followed Jesus Christ when 
He lived upon this earth, and whom with eleven 
others Jesus Christ had trusted to govern His 
church, now that He had ascended into heaven. 
He had been thrown into that dungeon, because 
he loved Jesus Christ, and believed in Him, and 
would speak about Him among people who hated 
Him; and so their wicked king had laid hold an 
him, and cast him into this dungeon, and was 
about to put him to death the very next day. 
He seemed now given over, for no one else was 
to be seen in that dungeon, but the poor man in 
chains, and the fierce soldiers to whom he was 
bound. But there was another there; there was 
one who watched over him; who kept him from 
all harm; who gave him that sweet sleep; who 
heard when he prayed, and was ever ready to 
help him,—Jesus Christ was there. 

There was in that town another room not a 
very large one, and yet there were many persons 
in it. It was now late at night, but still they 
stayed there. There were some men and some 
women,—what are they doing? They are pray- 
ing to God, calling on the name of Jesus Christ, 
begging Him to save His servant Peter, and not 
to let him like St. James, be put to death by 
Herod. They prayed very earnestly, and no 
doubt their prayers were heard. Perhaps it is 
as an answer to their prayers, that the chained 
prisoner sleeps so peacefully; for he looks as if 
some happy vision or dream came to him as he 
slept. Perhaps he is dreaming of the time when 
he was a boy, and went with his father upon the 
lake of Gennesaret as a fisherman. 

Perhaps he dreams of the first time he went; 
how pleased he was to go; how the bright moon 
shone, and the little waves rippled round the boat, 
as it shot with its dark shadow through the moon- 
light, and left a troubled path on the waters 
where it had passed. Is that his father’s voice 
calling him? Is that the moon-light round him? 
See, he starts in his sleep, and opens his eyes; 
he looks like a man who hardly knows whether 
he is well awake, or still ina dream. What is 
the light around him? there was never moonlight 
in the dungeon, and he is there, and not by the 
sea of Galilee. And what is this light, brighter, 
and yet softer far than any moonlight. It is so 
clear, that he can see every corner of the dun- 
geon, and yet so mild that it does not dazzle his 
eyes, which had been so long in the darkness? 
And what is that voice which says to him, “Arise 
up quickly,” as kind as his father’s in his dream, 
and yet a real sounding voice. The soldiers too 
beside him, why do they sleep on? He looks 
up, and he sees a form he knows not. Is it one 
of God’s angels? the light seems to beam from 
him; either he must be a holy angel, or all this 
is a beautiful dream. But he does as the voice 
bids him; he rises up, and the chains fall off from 
his hands; they clanked and rung as they fell 
upon the ground, but the soldiers did not stir; 

















that he was chained to two soldiers, who lay on 








the hand of one of them was upon the hilt of 


ee, 
and Peter slain; but no, the fierce man slept oy 
and Peter bound on his sandals, and followed 
the angel. He passed the first gate, for it open. 
ed for them; the keepers lay around it, but yo 
man stirred, and it shut again behind them, 
They came to the second; it too is left behing, 
Surely it must bea dream. But now they stanq 
before the iron gate; its heavy weight hangs al. 
ways stiffly on its rusty hinges, and many mey 
can only just slowly and scarcely force it opey 
with a great creaking noise. It too opens of jts 
own accord, and they pass through it into the 
open air. It was a very pleasant feeling; tha 
first breath of the open summer night breeze 
upon Peter’s forehead, which had grown damp 
and cold in the dark wet dungeon. Surely i: 
must be more than a dream. He looked row 
for the angel who brought him forth, but he was 
gone. Gone as he came, unseen and unknown 
by man, save when God would have him seep, 
Perhaps he stood near him still, though he could 
be seen no longer. Peter stands doubtful fora 
moment. Then all the truth comes surely on 
his mind, and he knew that * the Lord had sent 
his angel, and delivered him out of the hands of 
Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews.”” And he went to that room where 
the servants of the Lord were together praying, 
and they would scarcely believe when they heard 
that Peter was there. But he went in and told 
them what great things the Lord had done for 
him; and he and they feared the Lord together, 
and trusted in him more and more. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

‘It snows! It snows!” exclaimed little Willy, 
as he came running in from school one day, 
‘¢ what fine times we shall have now!” 

‘* Why, what will you do, Willy?” said his 
mother, looking up from her work. 

‘“©O we shall coast and slide, and make snov- 
balls.” 

‘* All that is very fine to be sure,” said his 
mother, ‘ but how should you like to go to school 
tomorrow in a snowstorm?” 

**T should admire it. I shall put on my new 
mittens and tie my cap down under my chin. 
You know, mother, I haven’t had it tied down 
once this winter, because I wanted to be tough. 
Mother, when I was down at grandmother’s the 
other day, she told me a story about you!” 

** About me?” 

“Yes, mother, she said that once when you 
was a little girl, about as large as I am, you 
started to come home from school without your 
mittens, and your fingers ached so with the cold 
that you couldn’t help crying, and bye and bye 
the schoolmaster came along and said, ‘ what's 
the matter little girl, why don’t you put your 
mittens on?”’ and you looked up with the tears 
freezing on your cheeks and said, ‘+I want tobe 
tough!” Do you remember that, mother? 

‘*O yes,” said his mother, laughing, “I re 
member it very well, and I recollect too, that! 
asked him, whether if I cried, that would pre 
vent my getting tough.” 

*¢ And did he think it would, mother?” 

“IT don’t know; he laughed, and said I had 
better put on my mittens, and try my experiment 
when it wasn’t quite so cold.” 

‘* Well, mother,” said Willy, ‘*I mean to see 
if I can’t go to school some cold day without my 
mittens, and not cry either!” 

His mother smiled at this brave resolution, but 
advised him to have his mittens in his pocket, 1! 
case his courage should not hold out. 

The snow now fell fast in beautiful large 
flakes, and Willy stood for some time at the wi 
dow watching them as they came down and 
lighted softly on every tree and bush, and little 
twig. ‘O how pretty it is!” he exclaimed a 





his sword; in amoment surely it would be drawn, 


length. 
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«“ What is it?” said little Sarah, who had been 
playing with her new doll, on the floor. She 
jumped up, got her little cricket and came to 
the window to see what Willy was looking at. 
She watched the snow flakes for a minute or 
two, and then looking up in her brother’s face, 
said, ‘is it feathers, Willy?” 

Willy laughed, and looked at his mother as 
much as to say, ‘‘she don’t know every thing, 
does she?”’ 

That night Willy went to bed full of the idea 
of the grand times he should have to-morrow— 
for it was Saturday, and school wouldn’t keep. 
He lay awake a good while thinking about the 
coasting and the snowballing. He was so ani- 
mated, that after he fell asleep he kicked off the 
bed clothes, and dreamed he was in a snow-bank. 
When his mother came to tuck him up as she 
always did before she went to bed, he cried out 
in his sleep, “‘ It’s no fair to pelt me when I’m 
down!” 

Alas, for Willy’s bright visions! They melted 
away, as many a bright vision has done before. 
In the course of the night the snow turned to 
rain, and in the morning every flake had disap- 
peared. Poor Willy was dreadfully disappoint- 
ed, and I am sorry to say he was quite out of 
humor about it, and came into the breakfast 
room looking very cross indeed. 

“ What is the matter, Willy?” said his moth- 
er, for she missed his sunny smile in a moment. 

“J say it’s too bad, there!” exclaimed he, 
outing. 

“ What is too bad, Willy?” 

“ Why the snow is all gone!” said Willy, and 
he looked up as if he had a good mind to cry. 

“Tam very sorry for your disappointinent,” 
said his mother, b it never mind Willy, we shall 
have plenty of snow storms before winteris over; 
so cheer up my dear, and after breakfast I'll 
tell you an anecdote.” 

«“ An anecdote, what is that mother?” 

“Tt is a little bit of a story.” 

Willy’s face brightened somewhat at the sound 
of a story, and he finished his breakfast with 
rather a better appetite than it was begun. 

As soon as breakfast and prayers were over, 
the children gathered round their mother for the 
anecdote. 

“You have heard children, of the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, a very poor and a very good 
man. One day when he was tending his sheep, 
a gentleman rode up, and said, ‘friend, what do 
you think the weather will be tomorrow?” 

“Why,” said the old man, ‘it will be just 
such weather as pleases me.” 

The gentlemen was surprised that he should 
answer him so, and asked what he meant. 

“T mean, sir,”’ said the old man, “that it will 
be just such weather as pleases God, and what- 
ever pleases God, pleases me.” 

“What agood old man!” exclaimed Eugenia. 
Willy never said a word, but he looked as if he 
thought the story was meant for him. S. J. 








RELIGION. 








NANCY CHANDLER. 

We extract the following narrative from a late publi- 
cation by Rev. Dr. Reed of London, entitled, “ The Re- 
vival of Religion.” It gives an account of a revival of 
teligion, during the past year, in the society of which the 
Writer was pastor. Nancy Chandler, whose short histo- 
ry is given below, was one of the subjects of the revival. 


This child belonged to the Infant Bible Class, 
Which is a selection from the infant school, and 
meets one hour on the Sabbath for religious in- 
struction. It was at this time under the care of 

ts: Reed. She was only seven years of age; 
but though so young, she was sure to win atten- 
tion to her intelligent smiling countenance, and 
sweet Open manners. 

he most 1emarkable circumstance was the 


ever related to her state of sin—the love of 
Christ to sinners—and her need of salvation 
through him, fixed her attention. Her prevail- 
ing temper seemed to be a hatred to sin. To 
show her what was sinful, was enough to secure 
her avoidance of it, and even her effort that others 
should avoid it also. On one occasion, when 
the nature and evil of sin were the subject of 
discourse, she was deeply concerned. When, 
among other things, it was said that swearing 
was sin, ‘“* Teacher,” said the child, with a full 
heart, “‘my brother swears; and when I tell him 
it is sin, he will not leave off.”” ‘* Well,”’ said 
the teacher, ‘tell him what Jesus Christ says— 
‘Swear not at all.’’? She went home, and told 
her brother what Jesus Christ said, and entreat- 
ed him not to swear. Her brother listened, and 
swore no more. This was not enough for her; 
she wov her brother to attend the Sunday School. 
In the same way it was remarked, that it was 
sin not to keep the Sabbath. ‘ Teacher,” she 
said, “‘my father and mother do not keep the 
Sabbath; they stay at home all day, and never 
go to the chapel.” The matter rested on her 
mind—now that she saw her parents were living 
in sin, she could not be satisfied. She not only 
told them what she had learned, but, with the 
winning power which her sweetness of temper 
gave her, she persuaded her father to go to the 
chapel on the Sabbath evening. She succeeded, 
and there were no bounds to her joy. 

Still, her mother did not go, and she was not 
contented. She pleaded with her. Her mother 
said she could not leave the children. Nancy 
had sense to feel the force of this, and was per- 
plexed. She could not, however, let her moth- 
er rest; it was sin not to keep the Sabbath. At 
length she summonei] courage to propose that 
her mother should go, and let her stay at home 
and take care of the baby. ‘* You can trust me, 
mother?” she said, appealing to her. What 
was her joy to hear her mother say,—* Yes, 
I can trust you, Nancy;” and prepared to go 
with her father, for the first time to chapel. 
Here, then, was a child, who had, at seven years 
of age, acquired so much the confidence of her 
parents, that she could be trusted with the care 
of the little family, and in that family, a child in 
arms! 

In April this dear child was absent from her 
class. It was at once thought that some of the 
family was ill, and an elder child was requested 
to call and inquire. But it was Nancy herself 
who had become suddenly unwell, and of fever. 
Apprehensions were not at first entertained of 
the issue; but after its first power was subdued, 
it lingered on until she sank at last exhausted. 

She retained in sickness and in death the 
same interest in religion, and the same trust in 
Christ, as she had previously done. 

Her medical attendant, after attending to her 
case, asked her if she was afraid to die. : 

‘“O no,” she replied, “I should then go to 
Jesus Christ and be happy.” 

A young friend called to see her, and found 
her intelligent, peaceful, and happy. She began 
to repeat to her a stanza of a favorite hymn:— 

“ Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 
Once became a child like me ;” 
Nancy took up the verse and continued— 
“O that in my whole behaviour, 
He my pattern still may be !” 

Mrs. Reed visited her; she found her very 
low, and suffering frequently severe pain; but 
prayerful, patient, and resigned. On entering 
the room she was asleep, but she quickly awoke; 
and turning her eyes on her, she once more 
sweetly smiled, and stretched out her little thin 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Do kiss me, teacher.” 

‘“*So,” said the teacher, “‘ you are glad to see 
me, are you? and you think that I love you, do 
you?” 

‘*O yes, teacher.” 

‘But who is it that loves you much more 








laterest she took in religious intruction. What- 


“¢ Josus Christ, teacher.” 

‘* How did he show his love?” 

‘* By dying for me!” 

“Do you think that you love him?” 

“Yes, teacher, very much.” 

*‘ Are you willing to die, that you may go to 
him, and live with him?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘¢ What has he said to encourage you to come 
to him?” 

“He has said—‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 
‘*¢ Besides going to him by dying, how else can 
you go to him. 

‘‘ By prayer, teacher.” 

*¢ What do you chiefly pray for?” 

‘* A new heart!” 

‘¢ What do you mean by a new heart?” 

“A heart that loves Jesus Christ more and 
more.” 

Just before the event of death, she smiled, and 
said—** Mother, He is come—Jesus is come with 
open arms totake me home.” 

“Then,” said the anxious mother, ‘you are 
happy, my child.” 

**O yes—O yes!”—It was all she could say; 
but when her voice failed her, she waved her 
little hand; and it was in the very act of waving 
the hand, as in victory, that her spirit sprang to 
immortality. 

Her memory is sweet to all who knew her; 
and it is still blessed to her parents. They both 
attend the means of religion; and while influ- 
enced, we trust, by higher motives, they still find 
a tender lesson in the requests of their departed 
child. On one occasion, when bitterly lament- 
ing their loss, the afflicted mother exclaimed,— 
“QO, itis hard to give her up! Such a child I 
never saw. Such a loving heart,—so kind, so 
thoughtful, so patient;—she did us all good.” 

‘Well, my dear,” said the father, you know 
this family is God’s garden; and he has a right 
to come into it, and pluck any flower that pleases 
him best.” 

The parent who uttered this beautiful senti- 
ment was as ignorant of all religion as any per- 
son I ever knew. I have seen him many times; 
and I trust he is hearing the word of life unto 
life. Thus is a little child of seven years of age 
made a blessing in the midst of her family. Her 
brother is rebuked of sin, and drawn to the Sab- 
bath School; and her sweet affections win on her 
parents to wait on the means of grace, by which 
they also may be saved; and with the hope that 
salvation has already come to one if not to both. 





PARENTAL. | - 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

It was a fine summer’s holiday, when Mr. 
H said to his wife, ‘1 suppose Henry must 
go to the Common to-day and see the parade.” 
He thought that an attempt to keep him at home 
would be useless. But Mrs. H did not think 
so. Besides, they both feared the influence of 
the mixed crowd of the vulgar and profane upon 
their dear son. Henry had never visited such 
places, although he was eight years of age; and 
his mother, wishing to keep him at home on this 
occasion, ventured in the kindest manner to 
make the attempt. She accordingly told Henry 
that it was her wish that he would amuse himself 
at home about the premises, but promised him 
nothing whatever, in case he should obey her;— 
she never would hire obedience. He went to 
his play without a word of complaint and seem- 
ed to be happy. 

After a short time he came running to his 
mother and asked her if he might go and see 
Mr. Simmons a little while. Mr. S.was a neigh- 
bor, and lived but a short distance from Henry’s 
home, and was very fond of children. Henry 
had been absent about an hour, when his 
mother began to fear that he might have been 














than I?” 


tempted to go to the parade ground. But her 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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f:ars were groundless, for he soon returned. As 
he came in he said, ‘“* Mother, 1 cannot find a 
boy in the streets to play with,—they have all 
gone to the Common.” But he asked not to go, 
nor manifested any anxizty to act contrary to 
the wishes of his mother. She gave him some 
little nice things to eat, which he was not accus- 
tomed to have on other days, with which he 
seemed very happy. She said nothing to him 
about going off, but left him to act his own pleas- 
ure, having a knowledge of her desires. After 
being absent a short time, he returned and said, 
‘*‘ Mother, may I go and see Mr. S. again a little 
while?” ‘ Yes,” was her reply, ‘‘you may go 
and stay two hours, if you will not get in his 
way.” Away he ran, full of joy. But when the 
time had expired, he came running in. ‘ Well, 

y son,” said his mother, ‘I almost began to 
far lest youhad goneto the Common.” ‘Why 
mither,” he replied, ‘do you think I should go 
when you did not wish me to?” ‘No, hope not,” 
said she, * but I did not know but you might do 
wrong.” He received the second time some lit- 
tle dainties, with the understanding that he would 
not be so indulged on other days, and away he 
went to his play in the yard. 

Sarah, his little sister, was a good little girl, 
and always chose to be with her mother; she 
never was so willing to go to places of amuse- 
ment as other children were. She was very 
happy at this time to think her dear brother was 
so kind and obedient to his mother. ‘ Oh, moth- 
er,” she exclaimed, as he left the house, ‘ we 
shall keep him now till night, shan’t we mother, 
he has kept away so long?” But the day was 
not quite spent, and he was left with nothing but 
a mother’s desire to keep him from the Com- 
mon. This was sufficient. Night came,—the 
boys began to return home. ‘ Mother,” said 
he, “*I am glad I have not been on the Com- 
mon; I am not all tired out as the other boys 
are. And there is Mrs. Cary,—she says her 
boys have been gone ever since eight o’clock 
this morning, and she has not seen them, and 
don’t know whether they are dead or alive. Oh 
she would give any thing to know what has be- 
come of them. She feels very bad.”” His moth- 
er improved this opportunity to impress him with 
the fact, that his good conduct had made her and 
himself very happy. He retired that night as 
well satisfied and as pleased as though he had 
been indulged in every desire excited by such a 
holiday, and without experiencing the bad ef- 
fects of following a wicked crowd. It was on the 
afternoon of such a day, a year after, when I 
saw him at home as happy as the year before. 

[Sabbath School Treasury. 
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TEAZING. 

John went to spend afew days with his aunt. He 
was a little boy, and it was the first time he had ever 
been away from home. His uncle came in a chaise, and 
carried him to the place where his aunt lived. John 
was very much pleased to go. He asked his uncle a 
great many questions by the way. At last they came to 
his uncle’s house. It was a pretty white house, and 
there were green fields round it, and a beautiful garden 
on one side. John was very happy there. 

After he had been there a few days, his aunt found 
out one fault that he had. If he wanted any thing, he 
did not go and stand quietly by his aunt’s side, and wait 
till she was ready to attend to him, and then say, “ Please, 
aunt Lucy, to give me such a thing.” But he would go 
and say, “ Aunt Lucy! Aunt Lucy! I want a needle 
and thread. Will you give me one? Aunt Lucy, will 
you give me a needle and thread? Aunt Lucy!” 

And so he would keep calling, if his aunt was ever so 
busy, without waiting a moment to see if she heard him. 

One day when he had been doing so, his aunt said to 
him, “ John, there is one thing you do every day, which 
troubles me ; shall I show you what it is 2” 


“ Yes aunt,” said John, looking very curious. 

Well then, sit down here in the rocking-chair, and 
you shall be aunt Lucy, and I will be little John. 

John laughed at this, and looked quite pleased when 
he was seated in the great chair. . 

Then his aunt went a little way from him, and came 
running up to his chair like a little child. She pulled 
him by the sleeve and said, 

“ Aunt Lucy! aunt Lucy! may I have the blocks to 
play with? May I, aunt Lucy? Say, may 1?” 

John laughed when his aunt did this. 

“Now,” said his aunt, “suppose you were building 
your house, or painting, or looking at a picture book, 
and I should come and pull you so, and say, “ John! John! 
John! I want you; John! John! go and pick up that 
pin for me ;” would you like it?” 

“No, aunt,” said John. 

“ Well then, you must remember not to do so. Now 
I will show you the right way.” 

So his aunt came and stood by his side, and waited 
for a moment, and then said very gently, 

“ Aunt Lucy, if you are not busy now, will you please 
to give me a needle and thread >” 

John laughed again, and said yes, and he told his 
aunt that he would try to ask in that way in future. L. 
—— 

Boston Avmanac, for 1841, just published. Mr. Dick- 
inson has comprehended in this little annual a yariety of 
information which must be interesting and valuable to 
every Bostonian, whether at home or abroad. The typo- 
graphical execution is very beautiful. 








VARIETY. 








Sons Unrestrained, 


There was lately a man who had an only son, to whom 
he was very kind, and gave every thing that he had. 
When his son grew up and got a house, he was very un- 
kind to his poor old father, whom he refused to support, 
and turned out of the house. The old man said to his 
— “ Go and fetch the covering from my bed, that 

may go and sit by the way-side and beg.” The child 
burst into tears, and ran for the covering. He met his 
father, to whom he said, “I am going to fetch the ru 
from my grandfather’s bed, that he may wrap it roun 
him, and go a begging?” Tommy went for the rug, 
and brought it to his father, and said to him, “ Pray, fa- 
ther, cut it in two, the half of it will be large enough for 
grandfather, and perhaps you may want the other half 
when I grow a man and turn you out of doors.” The 
words of the child struck him so forcibly, that he imme- 
diately ran to his father, and asked forgiveness, and was 
very kind to him till he died. 

A certain farmer in England, had an only son, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and never could think of chas- 
tising him for his faults. When hearrived at the age of 
twelve years, he bade adieu to his father’s house, and 
went with a band of gypsies. For nearly twenty years 
he was never heard of. It happened, however, that the 
old man was under the necessity of taking a journey a 
considerable way, with a large sum of money. He had 
to pass a wood, and as he went on, a man rushed from it, 
seized his horse, and demanded his money. The old 
man remonstrated with him. He would not hear, but 
again demanded his money. Most reluctantly he gave 
it up. The robber gazing at him, said, “Do you know 
me?” “No,” said the old man. “Do you not know 
me?” he repeated. “No,I do not know you.” “Well,” 
said the robber, “I am your son!” and returning his 
money, added, “Had you corrected me when young, I 
might have been a comfort to you; but now I am a dis- 
grace to you, and a pest to society !"—Parent’s Mag. 

<< f>-— 


A Sailor’s Mother. 


During the last illness of a pious mother, when she 
was near death, her only remaining child, the subject of 
many agonizing and believing prayers, who had been 
roving on the sea, returned to pay his parent a visit. 
After a very affecting meeting, “You are near port, 
mother,” said the hardy looking sailor, “and I hope you 
will have an abundant entrance.” “ Yes, my child, the 
fair haven is in sight, and soon, very soon, I shall be 
landed 

“On that peaceful shore, 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more.” 


“You have weathered many a storm in your passage, 
mother; but now God is dealing very graciously with 
you, by causing the winds to cease, and by giving youa 





calm at the end of your voyage.” “God has always 








dealt graciously with me, my son; but this last expres. 
sion of his kindness, in permitting me to see you befire 
I die, is so unexpected, that it is like a miracle wrought 
in answer to prayer.” “O mother!” replied the sailcr. 
weeping @s he spoke, “your prayers have been the 
means of my salvation, and I am thankful that your life 
has been spared till I could tell you of it.” She listen. 
ed with devout composure to the account of his conver. 
sion, and at last, taking his hand, she pressed it to her 
dying lips, and said, “Yes, thou art a faithful God! and 
as it hath pleased thee to bring back my long-lost child, 
and adopt him into thy family, I will say, “Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace; for mine eyes haye 
seen thy salvation.”—Jb. 
a 
The High Ways. 

A minister of the gospel passing through the streets 
to his church, met a youth, who'appeared by his conduct 
to be peculiarly hardened in sin. He kindly invited him 
to hear his sermon. But Wexeplied in the negative, 
The reason was asked, when with great indifference, he 
replied, “I do not like to hear sermons.” The minister 
reproved him for his wickedness—told him of the mise- 
ries of his condition—and pointed him to the Saviour of 


sinners. The youth was left, while the man of God lift.’ 


ed up his soul in prayer to God, that what he had said 
might be blessed. But how gladly was the minister 
surprised when he saw the youth enter the sanctuary, 
His eyes were fixed on the preacher from the beginning 
to the end of the sermon; “and if I mistake not,” adds 
the minister, “his hand was raised at one part of it, to 
wipe off the falling tear.” 

“T have not the confidence,” says some dilatory per- 
son, “to converse with a youth who is, doing wrong. 
Others better qualified must do it.” Have not the conf- 
dence? With what shame and confusion must this ex- 
cuse cover the face when the universe is assembled at 
the bar of God !— Youth’s Monitor. 


—_—»>— 
Difficulty Overcome. 


“John,” said the schoolmaster, “ you will soon bea 
man, and will have to do business—what do you suppose 











ee will @o when you have to write letters, unless you 
earn t better?” “Oh, sir, I shall put easy words 
in them.” * 

POETRY. 








THE INQUIRY. 


“Mother, why do the stars to-night, 
Shine down so prettily— 

Casting abroad their modest light 
O’er all the sparkling sea ? 


“ Who made them, mother?—was it He 
Who built the earth and sky? 

Who gives us air to breathe so free, 
And souls that never die >” 


“T'was God, my child, who made them all, 
And scattered them on high ; 

He holds them that they do not fall, 
Fixed firmly in the sky.” 


“Say, mother, will this glorious One, 
Love children such as I, 

And take us when we die, to dwell 
In his eternity ?” 


“Tf you are good, he will my child, 
If you delight in prayer, 

He'll take you to his heavenly home, 
To reign forever there.” 


“Then I will love him, and each day 
[ll bend my knees in prayer ; 

He'll teach a child what words to say, 
And then I know he’ll hear.” 


ee oe 
THE LAME GIRL. 


Sweet as the breath of early morn, 
And bright as coming day, 

Cornelia lived a happy child, 
And passed ten years away. 

Then sickneas came! and fell disease 
Preyed on her tender frame ; 

Till ev’ry wise physician owned 
Cornelia—must be lame. 

°T was now, in gloom she passed the night,— 
And day was darker still,— ‘ 

Till quite subdued by rankling pain, 
She breathed—“ Oh, God, thy will.” 

And then she knew that God was kind, 
E’en when he sends the dart, — 

Converted by his precious word, 
She gave him all her heart. 

** Songs in the night”? her comfort were 
Songs, such as angels sing, 

When in commune around the throne 
Their sweetest praise they bring. 

The children gazed to see her smile 
Tn midst of all her pain ; 

* Seek ye, the blessed God,” she said, Ye 
‘© No mortal seeks in vain.”’— Watchman. 
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